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UNCLE  JACK'S 
ASSORTMENT 


"  TT  is  a  half  holi- 
-*  day,  uncle,"  said 
Lily,  in  a  sorrow- 
ful tone,  "and  it  is  so 
wet  we  can't  go  out!" 
"Go  out!"  answered 
her  uncle.  "No,  indeed.  Why,  I  saw  you  all  coming  in 
this  morning  looking  like  drowned  rats,  and  it  rains  worse 
than  ever." 

"Lucy  forgot  her  umbrella,  so  we  were  'bliged  to  make 
one  do  for  all  of  us,"  said  little  Fan.  "  The  rain 
trickled  off  one  corner  and  ran  all  down  my  back.  And 
oh!  dear — what  shall  we  do?" 

"Uncle,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  coaxing  voice,  "you  know 
you  said  you  would  go  for  a  walk  with  us?" 


'let    me     see — how     do 


"But,"  replied  uncle,   "look  at  the  rain!" 

"Yes;  but  instead,  oh,  uncle,  couldn't  you  tell  us  a  story?" 

"Eh,  a  story!"  answered  Uncle  Jack.  "Well!  IJum!  I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  much  of  a  yarn-spinner;  but,  let  me  think!  " 

The  three  little  maids  curled  themselves  up  round 
Uncle  Jack  as  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair  and  watched  his 
face  in  silence  for  about  two  seconds  and  a  half. 

"Haven't  you  thought^/,  uncle?"  said  Fan.  "We've 
been  waiting1  a  'normous  long  time!" 

Uncle  Jack  pulled  his  whiskers  through  his  brown 
fingers  thoughtfully. 

"Well,"     he    began,     slowly, 
you  begin?" 

"  Once  upon  a  time," 
said  Lily,  promptly. 

"Yes,  just  so,"  re- 
plied uncle.  "Thank you, 
my  dear.  Well,  once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  little 
girl— indeed  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  she  was 
a  Princess,  I  believe — 
and  she  lived  in  a  castle 
in  the  middle  of  a  thick 
wood,  chiefly  composed 
of  rose  trees,  and  she 
was  always  fast  asleep." 

Here  little  Fan  gave 
a  jump  on  her  stool.  "I 
know,"  she  said,  under 
her  breath. 

"  But  one  day,"  went 


on  uncle,  "as  she  was  asleep  in  a  balcony,  she  was  waked 
up  all  of  a  sudden  by  somebody  calling  out  in  a  very  loud 
voice:  'Lamps!  Lamps!  New  lamps  for  old!"' 

"  Oh,  uncle,  uncle,  that's 
wrong!"  exclaimed  Lucy 
and  Lil  together.  "It  was 
the  Prince — he  came  through 
and  kissed  her,  and  it  waked 
her  up.  She  is  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  and  you  are 
mixing  her  up  with  'Aladdin 
and  the  Wonderful  Lamp! '" 

"No,  no!"  said  uncle, 
gravely  shaking  his  head, 
"not  a  bit.  My  young  lady 
is  not  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
— but — ah!  but  the  Snoring 
Princess,  and  it  happened 
just  as  I  say.  Didn't  my 
Aunt  Tabitha  tell  it  me  all 
when  I  was  a  little  shaver, 
before  I  went  to  sea?  But 
if  you  don't  like  my  story, 
I  won't  go  on." 

"Oh,  yes,  please  do," 
cried  little  Fan.  "Do  be 
quiet,  Lil,  and  let  uncle 
go  on! " 

So   the    other    two    sat   down    again    and   listened   with 
rather  puzzled  faces. 

"The    little    Princess,"    resumed    uncle,    "being    waked 
up   all   in  a  hurry  rubbed   her  eyes   and  yawned,    and    then 


looked  over  the  balustrade,  and  there  she  saw  an  old 
man  with  a  lot  of  lamps  on  a  tray,  so  she  said:  'Old 
man,  how  much  are  your  lamps?' 

'"They  are  for  exchange,'  he  answered,  'not  for  sale. 
If  you  will  give  me  any  old  lamps  I  will  give  you  new 
ones  instead!'  " 

"It  is  Aladdin,"  Lucy  whispered  under  her  breath,  but 
uncle  didn't  seem  to  hear,  and  went  on: 

"Now  the  little  Princess  thought  that  was  a  capital 
bargain,  and  ran  off  and  got  all  the  lamps  she  could 
find  and  took  them  down  to  the  old  man,  who  with  a 
cry  of  joy  seized  upon  one  very  shabby-looking  one, 
and  flinging  all  the  rest  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  ran 
off  with  it  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him." 

"But,  uncle,"  said  Lil. 

"Hush!"  cried  uncle,  waving  his  pipe  gently  to  and 
fro,  "don't  interrupt,  or  I  shall  lose  the  thread  of  my  dis- 
course and  forget  how  it  ends." 

"Yes,  please  be  quiet,  Lil,"  said  Fan.  "Uncle,  do  go 
on.  What  did  she  do  when  he  threw  them  down  ?  Were 
all  the  glasses  broken?" 

"All  to  shivers,"  said  uncle,  solemnly,  "and  the  oil 
made  ever  such  a  mess  on  the  stones,  but  the  Princess 
didn't  mind.  'There  will  be  a  fuss  presently,'  she  said 
to  herself,  and  then  she  yawned  and  went  off  to  have 
another  nap. 

"But,  alas,  when  she  turned  to  go  back  to  her  nice 
soft  bed  in  the  balcony,  behold  she  couldn't  find  the  way. 
The  castle  and  the  garden  and  the  rosewood  had  all 
quite  disappeared,  and  she  was  out  all  by  herself  among 
a  lot  of  fields — cornfields  and  pasture  fields,  full  of  sheep 
l^and  cows;  and  they — the  sheep  and  cows,  I  mean — were 


all  wandering  about  just  as  they  pleased.  But  after  she 
had  walked  along  a  little  while  she  saw  a  boy  fast  asjeep 
under  a  haycock. 

^  "'Gracious,'  said  the  Princess,  'there  is  the  boy  who 
ought  to  be  taking  care  of  the  cows.  Boy!  Boy!'  she 
cried,  'you  had  better  wake  up  and  blow  your  horn. 
The  cows  are  in  the  corn,  and  the  sheep  are  eating  up 
the  turnips  like  anything.' 


"'Oh!  bother,'  said  the  boy, 
and  he  just  turned  over  and  went 
to  sleep  on  the  other  side. 

"'Oh!  well,  said  the  Prin- 
cess, 'I  can't  help  it;  '  so  on 
she  walked.  She  was  beginning 
to  feel  rather  tired  and  hungry, 
for  she  was  not  used  to  so  much 
exercise,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
very  brightly,  and  the  road  was 
dusty,  and  she  hadn't  a  parasol. 
And  at  last  she  got  so  weary 
that  she  could  not  go  a  step 
farther,  and  she  sat  down  by  the 
wayside  on  the  dusty  grass  and 
'  < —  began  to  cry. 

"Now,  my  dears,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  looking  round 
benevolently  on  his  three  small  listeners,  "that  was  really 
the  wisest  thing  she  could  do !  When  you  are  in  a  re- 
gular hole,  don't  you  forget — sit  down  and  cry,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  someone  to  assist  you.  So  it  proved 
with  our  little  Princess,  for  she  hadn't  cried  more  than 
a  dozen  or  two  of  real  wet:  tears  when  she  heard  a 
voice  behind  her  saying:  'Oh!  beautiful  Miss,  don't  cry, 
I  entreat,  but  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  and  if  I 
can't  help  you.'  The  Princess  gave  a  little  jump  and 
looked  round.  Then  she  gave  quite  a  skip,  and  was 
almost  going  to  run  away,  for  there  stood  close  to  her  a 
creature — a  sort  of  a  Beast  with  long  teeth  and  claws! 
Really  a  most  alarming-looking  animal,  save  that  it  was 
very  nicely  dressed  in  evening  clothes,  and  had  the 
most  gentle  appealing  eyes  that  she  had  ever  seen. 


"'I — I  am — so  dreadfully  hungry/  faltered  the  Princess 
at  last.  'Is  that  all?'  said  the  Beast,  with  a  lovely 
smile.  'That  can  soon  be  remedied,  for  there  is  the 
dinner  bell.'  And  truly  as  he  spoke  she  heard  a  silver 
bell  tinkling  at  a  little  distance.  So,  rather  nervously, 
she  took  the  paw  which  the  Beast  offered  her,  and  then 
he  led  her  into  a  nice  house,  and  in  the  dining-room 
the  cloth  was  laid  ready  for  two  persons.  And  when 
they  were  seated  the  dinner  came — green  peas,  and  new 
potatoes,  and  strawberries  and  cream,  and  grapes,  and 
peaches,  and  everything  nice,  you  can  imagine.  And  all 
the  time  the  dinner  lasted  the  Beast  talked  most  delight- 
fully, and  made  himself  most  agreeable. 

"  '  Princess,'  said  the  Beast,  just  as  they  finished, 
'there  is  only  one  thing  I  need  to  complete  my  happiness." 

"'Indeed,'  said  the  Princess,  'what  is  that?' 

"'It  is,'  replied  the  Beast,  with  one  paw  on  his  heart; 
'it  is  that  you  consent  to  marry  me.' 

"'Oh,  dear,'  said  the  Princess,  'I  am  so  sorry,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  am  engaged  to  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.' 

"'Oh!  that  cannot  be,'  cried  the  Beast,  jumping  up. 
'He  was  married  yesterday  to  Little  Red  Riding  Hood." 

"'You  don't  say?'  exclaimed  the  Princess. 

"'It  is  true,  I  assure  you.  I  had  the  cards  by  this 
morning's  post,'  cried  the  Beast,  eagerly. 

"Oh!  well,  then,'  murmured  the  Princess,  shyly,  "if 
nobody  objects — perhaps.' 

"'They  won't  object  to  me  now,'  cried  the  Beast,  as 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  lo !  he 
was  a  Beast  no  longer,  but  the  handsomest  Prince  in 
the  world!" 

"Is  that  all?"    said  little  Fan,    as  Uncle  Jack  paused. 


. 


"Yes,  of  course;  when  people  are  married  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  them,"  replied  her  uncle. 

Then  the  three  children  clambered  on  to  uncle's  knee, 
and  kissed  and  hugged  and  thanked  him  for  his  story. 
"It  was  all  wrong,"  they  cried,  "all  wrong  and  mixed  up. 
But  we  did  like  it." 

"My  dears,"  said  uncle.  "The  other  day  when  I  was 
abroad  they  gave  me  for  luncheon  what  they  called  an 
'assortment  of  cold  meats.'  I  have  copied  their  idea  and 
given  you  an  'assortment  of  old  tales.'" 

Af.   A.  Hoyer. 
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